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“He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall | have plenty of bread. "— Ecclesiastes. 
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Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda supellex. 
Horace. 


Numerous springs contribute to make a large 





river; and many causes are usually found com- 
bined to produce moral, domestic, or political | | 
evils. Whenthe general remark is—‘ nile hard | 
the times are, and how scarce money Is,’ 
men we ought to look for the cause of the evil, if | 
we mean to see it remedied. In the country, | 
where the inhabitants, whether in moderate or | 
low circumstapces, rarely depend upon the pro- | 
ceeds of the present day for the support of to- | 
morrow, no one has occasion to complain of hard | 
times if he be free from debt. The man who 
turns pale every time he sees a constable, com- 
plains of the times because he cannot borrow mo- 
ney at his pleasure ; and because he is probibit- 
ed by existing circumstances from plunging deep- 
er into the cause of his present trouble. The 
careless insensibility with which our citizens have 
for years past run headlong into debt, is the “sin | 
which so easily besets us,”’ and for which we are 
now smarting. The evil is upon us, and we must 
now free ourselves with all honest expedition ; | 
but let us learn wisdom from past faults. It is | 
vain to declaim against luxury, extravagance and 
expense in the aggregate : The only way to ap- 
ply an effectual remedy is to destroy, one by one, 
the numerous sources, from which these profes- 
sed evils receive their nourishment. 


as wise | 





The rural, domestic, and-cheerful, though sim- 
ple scene, which is presented to the reader when 
perusing the line of Horace, prefixed to these re- 
marks, insensibly led me to reflect upon the use 
of extravagant furniture as being one cause of 
plunging many an honest man into pecuniary em- 








barrassment. Let the thoughtful mind be turned 
for a few moments only upon this one branch of 
luxury, expensive luxury ; view it in its outset 
and its general issue, and then see how much ex- 
pense, debt and trouble could be saved in the ar- 
ticle of parlour furniture. It is a truth in alge- | 
braic equations, that if you expunge a minus from | 
one side, you in fact add the same sum to the 
other side. Ifa man have two articles of proper- 
ty, the one for use the other for show ; the lat- 
ter, being dead property, is a minus upon his 
means to help himself to what he may really need. 
Had he never purchased it, he would have been 
free from negative property, and have had posi- 
tive property for better purposes. 

A young man in professional business marries 
and commences domestic life : he is elated with 
hope, happy in his partner, and desirous of ma- 
king a figure in the world. A heavy contribution 
is laid upon his purse by the cabinet-maker, chair- 
maker, glass and crockery merchant ; while the 
carpet store and the upholsterer do not forget to 
send in a pretty good account. One piece of fur- 
niture begets the need of another to keep up 
uniformity. All these things are lodged in a hired 
house. He changes his abode yearly ; many ar- 
ticles are not fitted to his new habitation, some 
are injured at every removal, others suffer from 
time, while fickle fashion renders the remainder 
antiquated, Eventually, circumstances may make 
a distant removal necessary : The furniture even 
when new will not pay for transportation ; at 
second hand it is worth but half price, and pri- 
vate sales being slow, a moiety of its reduced va- 
lue must be sacrificed under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. The misguided man at length dis- 
covers with regret, that ‘* the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life” will neither clothe the naked 
nor feed the hungry. 


These remarks are often, too often alas, veri- 


| fied in the life of aClergyman. Such is the pre- 
| sent state of society, such the variable tenure of 
‘our livings in general, that we must literally say 
_that ‘* we have no abiding place.” We cannot, 
‘like our forefathers in the ministry, settle down 
in a parish, and assuredly calculate to lay our 
bones by the side of that Church in which we 
have endeavoured through a course of years to 
serve God and comfort man. Being, by our 
christian liberty, permitted to taste the blessings 
‘of the domestic circle, it becomes an imperious 
duty to provide for that circle, that when we are 
.**no more seen,”’ society shall have no cause to 
lament that the Reformation has placed the cler- 
gy upon an equality with their brethren of the 
laity, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness.—— 
Economy, honourable economy, should be the 
counsellor of the minister of Christ, not only for 
an example to the flock in sobriety and diligence, 
but that he may never leave a helpless, neglected 
and misguided family, to be a burden upon the 
charity of the world, or upon the benevolence of 


particular friends. 
You will indulge me, Mr. Homespun, in a few 


remarks suggested by my text: for I have been 
so long accustomed in parochial lectures to con- 
| clude with an application, that.1 cannot well break 


through a good old custom. 
The invitation of Horace to have his friend sup 


with him in bis rural situation, his fire ‘fair bla- 
zing,” and his neatly cleaned furniture, forcibly 
remind us of the golden days of the Homespun fa- 
maly; when, after the toils of the day, they gath- 
ered in rural merriment and festal glee, around 
the old kitchen fire-place, right glad to find one 
of its corners tenanted by some honest, merry. 
neighbour, who would partake of their jokes, ap- 
ples and boiled cider. This was a goodly scene, 








for the fire-place was of sufficient size, if requi- 
red, to enclose the whole family in the warm em- 
] brace of jts jambs. 








There the joy-inspiring (ane 
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d dearer still than all these eifts so dear, 
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'with brokers and speculators, nor the poor indus- 
tricus part of community be obliged frequently to 
lose from ten to thirty per cent out of the little 
they have accumulated by their daily labor, as 
‘has been the case for some time past; on the 
‘contrary, by depositing it with a savings bank, 
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sard passed treely, apples were named, and the | An 
And “ever and anon,” as Molly } [iis holy law, to us his chosen race. 
« |} 


stirred the sinking brands, a rising column ol 1 
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hallad suag ; 
ANOTHER VOICE. 
sparks showed the neatly swept hearth, and by Mount Sinai in remembrance keep, 


reflected light, exhibited in dazzling array, many \ That day when on thy flaming height, 





a well scoured pewter plate, accurately adjusted |! 
ina vertical position on the cupboard shelves. 
Now succeed the graver tales of robbers dire ; of 
Blue-Beard and Robin Hood ; of Salem witches 
and grizzled ghosts, of Church yards haunted and 
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supernatural lights in houses untenanted, until | 
‘Bach thinks the ghost behind his back, | 

“A ad bitches towards the fire.” 
‘ 


Just as the village bell announces the hour of re- | 


. ; | 
tirement, some way-worn, benighted traveller, | 


{ 


spying between the cieling or through the crevice 
between the threshold and the door, the cheer- 
ing firelight, gives his gentle rap, and gains ad- | 


mittance. For him the hospitable board is spread, | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jor him the comfortable bed is warmed: he sees , 


the abode of health, innocence and peace, and | 
es . ° i 
retiring to rest, thanks a kind Providenec, that. 


i 
! 
| ‘ang 
his stranger head finds shelier under the hospita- || 
. . | 
ble roof of the Homesrun Famity. | 
The | 
{ 
t 


tyrant fashion has laid his iron hand upon us, de- 


But these scenes are fast passing away. 


stroying the steady habits of our fathers ; and the | 
remembrance of them, consigned to oblivion with | 
the persons of the ‘ mighty dead,” are fast sink- | 
ing into universal forgetfulness. Still recollec- 
tion will sometimes steal across the soul, and the 
impression, though melancholly, is yet grateful. 
A COUNTRY CURATE. 


‘The following is the translation of a Cuorvus in 
Racine’s tragedy of Arnatie. The translation 
is by one of our fair countrywomen. She has 
translated the tragedy at length, and from the 
manuscript, with the perusal of which we have 
been favoured, the following is copied. 


ALL THE CHORUS. 
Thre’ earth and heaven, Jehovah’s glories shine, 
Let us invoke, and ever bless his name : 
He was ere time. Our voices let us join, 
His praise attune, his bounteous grace proclaim. 


In vain do power and pride essay, 

Thy children shall suppress thy name ; 

Thy name belov’d has been our stay, 
Fearless we'll sing, and all thy gifts proclaim. 


A SINGLE VOICE. 

He gives the lovely flowers their various hue, 
He guards the budding fruit and ripening grain ; 
Day’s needful heat, and night’s refreshing dew. 
He lends the earth, which tenfold pays again. 


He gives the sun to fertilize and cheer, 
And the mild moon her pleasing course to trace ; 


The Lord, with clouds around him,dark and deep, 








Man’s eyes o’erpower’d, with rays of heaven’s | 
light. 

Why midst black smoke did fires and lightning 
burn, 

Yread trumpets sound,and horrid thanders break ? | 

Will his het wrath the elements o’erturn, 


| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
‘ 
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And frighted earth from her old pillars shake ? 


ANOTHER VOICE. | 


{ 
a) 


Ife came on wings of mercy from above ! 
Came to command our everlasting love! 
And to reveal to happy Israel's sight. 
His holy law's immortal light ? 
ALL THE CHORUS. 

Divine and lovely law! 

Justice and grace ador’d ? 
Goodness supreme, to draw 

Our hearts to love the Lord! 


A SINGLE VOICE. 
He from our fathers broke 
Hard Egypt’s iron yoke, 
And in the desert fed, 


With heaven's delicious bread. 


To make them way he heav’d apart the flood, | 
And from an arid rock caus’d brooks to rove ; 
He gave his law, supremely good ! 
For these he but commands our love. 


ANOTHER VOICE. 

Ungrateful men! who know but servile fear! 
Cannot such grace your harden’d bosoms move ? 
O can you all his loving kindness hear, 

Nor your cold hearts be melted into love ? 


ALL THE CHORUS. 
The beaten slave, may fear his tyrant’s rod, 
But we, his children, love our Father God. 


FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Mr. Homespun, 

It is pleasing to see what exertions are ma- 
king throughout the state, by the Homespuns, for 
the benefit and happiness of Society. Agricultu- 
ral Societies are formieg in almost every county ; 
extravagance and prodigality discountenanced} in- 
dustry encouraged, and among other means used 
fur promoting economy, is the Saving Bank in 
the city of New-York ; an institution which pro- 
mises to become of great utility, andan ornament 
to that city. It will doubtless be productive of 
the greatest good among the poorer class of citi- 
zens. Ifthree fourths of the shaving banks were 
to be converted into saving banks, what a contrast 
would this state then exhibit to what it is at the 
present time. Then we should not be overrun 


‘for the use of 


| they would have the pleasure of receiving the full 
if 


amount of the deposit with interest as occasion 
may require. An institution of this kind, would 
in all probability be: very beneficial to Albany.— 
ihere are many of our citizens who can save a 
trifle weekly, but are in danger of losing it by the 


| banks becoming insolvent,or ctherwise,and would 


gladly put it out at interest till they had occasion 
it. What a pleasing sight it 
would be to see apprentices, servants, laborers, 





‘and mechanics, of every description, instead of 


isponding their wages extravagantly and unneces- 
sarily, putting it out at interest to increase and 


‘adda lite more to it for some future wants !— 


|The idea of having money in a bank and at inter- 


| est, would induce many persons to lay aside ma- 
| ny little expenses which they now indulge in, and 


istimulate them to fresh excrtions, to increase 
their little fand, by industry and economy. 
ROMULUS. 
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Sb OUMULOWS. 
Swartwout’s Meadows. 


FROM THE AMERICAN 











FARMER. 


| Joun 8. Skinner, Esq. 


Dear Sir—Among the important causes which 
are contributing to the display and cultivation of 
our internal resources, | must include the saluta- 
ry influence of your excellent Agricultural Jour- 
nal—* The American Farmer.’ We have long 
wanted papers in this country, emplusively devo- 
ted to those great and fundamental branches of 
industry and enterprise, which sustain the great- 
ness, the grandeur, and the power of empires.— 
Such publications have produced great effects in 
Europe ; they will produce consequences of still 
more moment here, because, the field for im- 
provement is more vast and fertile, than any na- 
tion, beyond the waters, has ever presented. 

You have congratulated me upon the bold and 
munificent policy which distinguishes the state of 
New-York, at the present period, in advancing 
the improvement of her internal trade, her agri- 
culture, her manufactures, and her arts and sci- 
ences. ll your feelings in this respect are ar- 
dently reciprocated by me ; and as a_ testimony 
of my sincerity, I shall now communicate to you 
some facts in relation to a great and stupendous 
work, in the vicinity of this city, which deserves 
to be ranked with our Canals, our board of Agri- 
culture, and other objects of public utility—I re- 
fer to the reclaiming of more than four thousand 
acres of salt marsh,a meadow which we know 
here by the name of ‘SWARTWOUT’s MEA- 
DOWS.’ 

About four years ago, three gentlemen of the 
city of New-York, General Joun Swartwovr, 
General Ropert Swarrwour, the present navy 
agent, and their brother, Sawven Swartwoor, 
Esp. purchased two tracts of salt marsh, including 
four thousand two hundred acres, part of the tract 
lying at Hoboken, and a part at Newark. The 








ground when first purchased, was apparently of 
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little value, being covered, in a great measure, 
by water, and subject to the perpetual inundation 


of the tides. It was so sunken and spungy, that 
a person coald scarcely be sustained in walking on 
it. It produced nothing but wild salt grass, 
and appeared uncongenial to valuable vegetation. 
The bold and hazardous design of reclaiming these 





grounds, was viewed by the public as a visionary 
scheme, whose result would be a complete failure | 
in the attempt, and a loss of labour and money. | 
‘he proprietors were, however, gentlemen of | 
fortune and enterprise, and commenced the} 
great work with zeal and resolution, and have | 
now convinced the public that their imputed 
dreams will eventuate in solid realities. 

A few days since, I visited these meadows out 
of curiosity, and was astonished at the grand and | 
cheering prospect which they now exhibit. ‘The 
proprietors have made seven and ahalf miles of | 
embankment, which is sixteen feet wide at the | 
base, and five feet high—and one hundred and | 
twenty miles of die, of different depth and width ! 
‘Thirteen bundred acres are completely reclaim- | 
ed, and the soil so tirm and solid, that armies; 
might contend upon it, and chariots be driven o- | 
ver it with safety. The remaining part of the 
meadow isin a state of rapid improvement, and | 
ina complete state of preparation for the grow-. 
ing of crops. Four hundred tons of excelient 
hay were cut upon them last season, and in many 
places, the production was as great as five tons 
to an acre. Forty acres, in one place, is now 
covered with the most superior rye, and fields of 
corn, oats, and wheatare flourishing in luxuriance, 
where buta short time since, nothing appeared 
but the wild sea-grass, anda dreary receptacle 
for insects, reptiles and water-fowl. All the ve- 
gctables which grow in the vicinity of New-York, | 
can be cultivated here to advantage—such as | 
wheat, rye, barley. oats, corn, hemp, flax, peas, | 
beans, potatoes, turnips, beats, carrots, &c. In} 
one place, I saw half an acre of excellent aspara- | 
gus, and on another spot a beautiful nursery of | 
young locust-trees. ‘The future value of these | 
meadows, is indeed beyond calculation. Consid- | 
er for amoment, the rapid growth of our city ; | 
the thousands who are annually added to our po- | 
pulation, and the high price of vegetables in our 
market : consider the vast depot, which New- 
York will form, when the commerce of our great ! 
lakes, and the commerce of the ocean, shall form | 








the emporium of exchange at the mouth of the! 
Hudson, and then calculate the value of more than | 
four thousand acres of land, as fertile as any in! 
the world, within the view of the spires and domes | 
of our metropolis—and with me, I think you will | 
say, who can tell its worth! Iam. not seduced 
from reason, by the visions of speculation. 

One fact deserves particular mention, eighty- 
tive cows, are. now kept upon these marshes, and 
the milk daily brought to our city, in a purer state 
than is usually sold. It is scld two pence per quart 
cheaper than milk is usually furnished, and this 
is producing a general reduction of the price.— 
Should this reduction become universal, and ad- 
miiting that there are six in each family in our 
city, and that each family consumes a quart of 
milk per day, and the annual saving to the com- 
munity, in this one article alone, would be one 
hundred 4nd fifty thousand dollars ! From three 
to five hundred cows could be easily fed here. 








‘and fertility, increases. 


! ditches cleanse themselves. 


| drain and embank at an expense one third less 


‘loam, whicl: appears to have been formed by de- 





Lhe improvemeni of these meadows presents 
another important consideration. Draining and 
embankment, are but little understood by the peo- 
ple of this country. Our vast and vacant regions 
of fertile lands, at the west and the south; have 
precluded the necessity of that rigid cultivation of 
waste lands, apparent over the tace of Europe.— 
As population, however, clusters upon our sea- 
board and upon the borders of our great rivers, 
the expediency of converting such lands to value 
By many intelligent 
men, it has been calculated, that should all the 
inaurshes and meadow lands of New-England, be 
drained and embanked, where necessary, that she 
could sustain twice Ler present population.— 
Whether this be correct or not, if the eastern 
states become, as they will, a great manufacturing 
country, the calculation applies tothem with great 
force. Within the vicinity of the city of New- 
York, there are fifty thousand acres of waste land, 
similar to Swartwout’s Meadows. — [Is not the act of 


Wauce lu Gurope. 4 ue moors of Hotiaud, and the 
bogs of Ireland, have long been recognized as an 
evidence of the fact. In England, this method of 
improving lands subject to inundation, has been 
carried to a great extent. It wus even commen- 
ced in England by the Romans. The Saxons car- 
ried it to a considerable extent. At an early pe- 
riod in G. Britain, when lands were wrested from 
the sea, it was called ** inning.’’ In the days of 
Edward {, Edward I, Elizabeth, James, I, Charles 
1, and Charles IL, as wellas in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, the draining and embankment of lands 
was made the subject of Parliamentary concern, 
and important acts of Parliament passed on the 
subject. The Bedford Level, which takes its 
name from being drained under the direction of 
Francis, Earl! of Bedford, contains 300,000 acres. 
Romney Marsh includes a tract of land of more 
than forty thousand acres. Guilford Marsh con- 
tains between three and four thousand. The 
Dymchurch Wall, in the county of Kent, is an im- 





draining and embankment thereof of much conse- 
quence to this country? If the whole of this 
great tract of fifty thousand acres, within our sight | 
as it were, was completely reclaimed, the effect 
upon our markets, and even upon the health of | 
our city, would be abundantly visible. 

In making embankments, many improvements | 
have been made by the proprietors of these re- | 
claimed meadows. The muskrat has often been | 
found very destructive toembankments by perfo- | 
rnting the mound in a thousand places, and thus | 
defeating its very object. ‘The great error was | 
discovered at once by the Messrs. Swartwout, and | 
remedied. The great error in most embank- 
ments has been, that they were thrown up too | 
near the water’s edge, and the ditch made next to | 
the main land, instead of being made next to the | 
water. This induced the muskrats to open chan- | 
nels and communications though the barrier, from | 
the water ofthe river and the ocean, to the water | 
of the ditch. This trouble is avoided by making | 
the embankment at a considerable distance from | 


the great body of water to be excluded, and hay- | 
ing none on either side of it. 
ever be felt from these little animals of toil and 
enterprize, if the same plan is adopted. | 

In cutting channels or ditches, it has been found | 
most expedient to have the sides slope more than , 
is usually the case, coming to a point and forming | 
an obtuse angle at the bottom. In this way the 


During one year, one hundred and eighty-five 
men were daily employed in improving the 
Newark and Hoboken meadows : and I have been 
informed by the proprietors, that they can now 


than they could when they commenced that mag- 
nificent work—so much for the lessons of expe- 


rience and observation ! 
The soil of these. meadows isa rich, black. 


pasit from the ocean, and the long and repeated 
decay of vegetable matter. There has been a 
well sunk forty feet, and the soil appears still the 
same. ‘T'he surface of the soil rises as you go 
from the interior towards the ocean, and is the 
highest near the edge of the water. ‘The same 
circumstance occurs in viewing the: marshes of 
England. 

Draining and embankment are of great impor 





| 
No difficulty will \ 


mense embankment, and forms a road for carria- 
ges from Hithe to Romney. It is trom 10 to 20 
feet high from the surface of the marshes, and ¢x- 
tends three miles. Besides draining the marshes, 
great advantages have been realized in England, 
by draining the fens. I mention these facts to 
'shew what other countries have donc, and what 
we can do. 

[ could detail many more facts of interest, but 
conclude by observing, that 1 deem the Messrs. 
iSwartwout’s entitled to every expression of 
| praise, and every act of public patronage, that can 


| reward great, bold and successful projects, whose 





| accomplishment is blended with public utility.— 


| They have wrested a sunken, dreary, unhealthy 
| waste, from the ocean, and we shall soon see it co- 
ivered with luxuriant verdure, waving fields of 
‘grain, gardens, groves of Locust, and whitened ° 
-with flocks. And yet this stupendous work ex- 
cites but little interest in our city ! There are 
‘thousands of enterprising, public spirited men, 
| busied in great plans of improvement, who have 
inever crossed the Hudson, to view one of the 
|Most magnificent undertakings that has ever dis- 
tinguished the liberal spirit of this great state.— 
| But this cannot long be the case ; public justice 
‘and public gratitude will soon awake. While we 
,have those who project vast plans to develope 
ithe resonrces of our interior, and execute them 
iby the exercise of public authority ; we shall 
not forget individuals, who-boldly march in the 
face of public ridicule, raise a noble monument 
by their individual efforts, which will commemo- 
rate their names while public benefactors are es-- 
teemed: and remembered. 
With great respect, 
Your ob’dnt. servant, 
CH. G. HAINES. 


NOTE BY THE EDITCR OF THE FARMER. 

How many feet does the tide rise or fall at New-York? There- 
is in this respect a very great difierence between the Delaware 
and the Chesapeake—the rising and falling very much less in 
the latter, than in the former. How is this accounted for—and 
is it practicable to reclaim marshes subject to overflow, where 
the tide does not ebb and flow more thar-three or four feet, as in. 
the Chesapeake? To this interesting topic we invite public at- 
tention, as it is well known that there are now many thousand 
acres of profitiess marsh on the tributary waters of the Chesa- 
peake, which would, if reclaimed, be of incalculable value to» 
the owners, contributing alike to their pockets and their -healt» 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. HE. 
BY MUMPHREY Davy. 
OF ELECTRICITY. 

., When apiece of sealing wax is rubbed by 
[38] a woollen cloth, it gains the power of attrac- 
ting light bodies, such as feathers or ashes. In 
this state it is said to be electrical,; and if a me- 
tallic cylinder, placed upon a rod of glass, is 
brought in contact with the sealing wax it hke- 
wise gains the momentary power of attracting 
light bodies so that electricity like heat is com- 
municable. When two light bodies receive the 
same electrical influence, or are electrified by the 
same body, they repel each other. When one ef 
them is acteé on by sealing-wax, and the other 
by glass that has been rubbed by woollen, they 
attract each other ; hence it is said, that bodies 
similariy electrified repel each other, and bodies 
dissimilarly electritied atiract each other; and 
the electricity of glass is called vitreous or posi- 
tive electricitv, and that of sealing wax resinous 
ov negative electricity. 

When of two bodies made to rub each other 
one is found positively electrified, the other i3 
always found negatively electrified, as in the com- 
mon clectrical machine, these states are capable 
of being communicated to metals placed upon rods 
or pillars of glass. Electricity is produced hke- 
wise by the contact of bodies ; thus a piece of 
zinc and of silver give a slight electrical shock 
when they are made to touch each other, and to 
touch the tongue ; and when a number of plates 
of copper and zinc 100 for instance, are arranged 
in a pile with cloths moistened with salt and water, 
in the order of zinc, copper, moistened cloth, 
zinc, copper, moistened cloth, and so on they 
form an electrical batiery which will give strong 
[37] shocks and sparks, and which is possessed of 

remarkable chemical powers. ‘The lumin- 
ous phenomena produced by common electricity 
are wellknown. It would be improper to dwell 
upon them in this place. They are the most im- 
pressive effects occasioned by this agent ; and 
they offer illustrations of lightning and thunder. 

Electrical changes are constantly taking place 
in nature,on the surface ofthe earth,and in the at- 
mosphere ;. but as yet the effects of this power in 
vegetation have not been correctly estimated.— 
It has been shewn by experiments made by means 
of the Voltaic battery (the instrument composed 
of zine, copper, and water), that compound bod- 
ies in general are capable of being decomposed by 
electrical powers, and it is probable, that the va- 
rious electrical phenomena occurring in our sys- 
tem, must influence both the germination of seeds 
and the growth of plants. I found that corn 
sprouted much more rapidly in water positively 
electrified by the Voltaic instrument than in wa- 
ter negatively electrified ; and experiments made 
upon the atmosphere shew that clouds are usu- 
ally negative ; and as when a cloud is in one state 
of electricity the surface of the earth beneath is 
brought into the opposite state, itis probable that 
in common cases the surface of the earth is posi- 
tive. 
| Different opinions are entertained amongst sci- 

entific men respecting the nature of electricity ; 
by some, the phenomena are conceived to depend 
upon asingle subtile fluid in excess in the bodies 


Th 
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‘said to be positively electrified, ih deficiency in 
138] the bodics said to be negatively electriited. 

“4 A second class suppose the eflects to be pro- 
duced by two diferent Huids,called bythem the vi- 
{veous tluid, and the resinous fluid ; and others re- 





which produce chemical combination and decom. 
position ; but usually exerting their action on 
masses. 

OF SUBSTANCES, &c. 

The different powers that have been thus gen- 
erally described, continually act upon common 
matter so as to change its form and produce ar- 
rangements fitted for the purposes of life. Bo- 
dies are either simple or compound. A body is 
said to be simple, when it is incapable of being 
resolved into any other forms of matter. ‘Thus 
gold, or silver, though they may be melted by 
heat or dissolved tn corrosive menstrua, yet are 
recovered unchanged in their properties, and 
they are said to be simple bodies. A body is con- 
sidered as compound, when two or more distinct 
subsiances «re capable of being produced from 
it; thas marble is a compound body, for by a 











proof of our knowledge of the true composition 
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of a body is, that is capable of being reprodu- 
ced by the same substances as those into which 
it had been decomposed ; thus by exposing lime 
fora long while to the elastic fluid, disengaged 
during its calcination, it becomes converted into a 
substance similar to powdered marble. ‘The term 
element has the same meaning as simple or tinde- 
compounded body ; but it is applied merely with 
reference to the present state of chemical know}- 
[39] edge. It is probable, that us yet we are not 


matter ; many substances, formerly supposed to 
be simple, have been lately decompounded, and 
the chemical arrangement of bodies must be con- 
sidered as a mere expression of facts, the results 
of accurate statical experiments. 





FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Section II. 
On the actual state of Agriculture in Europe. 
CONTINUED. 


12. Theclimate and soil of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, are particularly favourable to husbandry; 
nor is ber geographical position less auspicious— 
placed, as she is, on the longest line, and amidst 
the most important markets of the continent of 
Europe. Ifto these advantages be added the la- 
borious, enlightened and enterprising character 
of the nation, we cannot but expect results the 
most favourable to agriculture : yet is the fact no- 
torionsly otherwise. To shew that this opinion 
is neither hasty nor unfounded, we must enter in- 
to details, which may not be unprofitable. 

The surface of England is estimated at 37,265- 
853 acres, which are distributed as follows : 


In pasturage, 18,796,458 
In tillage, 11,350,501 
In cities, roads and canals, 3,454,740 


Lands fit for pasturage or tillage not 














cultivated, 3,515,238 
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2,148,99 
Of the arable land the following annual dispo 
sition is made : 
In wheat and rye, 





i a a eS See Sern ne ny 


2,000,000 





gard themas affections or motions of matter, or an | 
exhibition of attractive powers, similar to those | 


i] 
' perfect and disadvantgeous.”’ (2) 
strong heat, it is converted into lime, and an elas- | 
tic fluid is disengaged in the process: and the | sidering the comestic animals in a general way, 


acquainted with any of the true elements of | 


In peas, beans and buckwheat, 2,000,000 
In barley and oats, 4,000,000 
In fallow, or in turnips or cabbages, 3,400,000 
The lands, in wheat and rye, yield on an ave- 
rage of ten years, three quarters per acre, or 
| 6,000,000 quarters ; yet there is an annual defi- 
cit in England of 1,820,000 quarters, which must 
| be drawn from foreign markets. (1) 
There is certainly nothing very flattering in 
i this view of English agriculture ; but it may be 
| said to be one of statists and politicans, and pro. 
| bably underrated. Let us then see what their 
_ own most eminent agficulturists, their Young and 
/ Sinclair, aud Dickson and Marshall, say on this 
| subject—* 4 very small portion of the cultivated 
| parts of Great Britain, is to this day, submitted to 
|, a gudictous and well conducted system of husbandry : 
i not in fuct more than four cow.’.es (Norfolk, Sus- 
| sex, Essex, and Kent :) while many large tracts of 
excellent soil are managed in a way the most ism- 








Nor is her management of cattle better. ‘‘Con- 


we find each species, and almost every race, 
‘capable of great improvements, and with a 
|few exceptions, the sheep much neglected. In 
some districts are whole races of cattle incapable 
| of improvement (within a reasonable time) in the 
three great objects which they are expected to 
yield, viz. milk, flesh and labour.” (3.) We now 
add some of the causes to which this defective 
husbandry has been ascribed : ‘‘ to enumerate all 
would be impossible, from their number and com- 
plication.’’(4) 

‘** Ist. The commons, or unenclosed grounds, 
|| which in many places amount to near one half of 
| the whole arable land, and which are submitted 
tothe most absurd and ruinous system of cul- 
ture.’’(5) 

** 2d. The terms (amounting to personal servi- 
tude) under which many of the lands are held.” 

** 3d. The shortness of leases given by corpo- 
rations (civil and religious) and by individuals, 
and which seldom exceed three. five or seven years, 
excepting in the counties of Norfolk, Sussex, Es- 
sex and Kent, where (with great advantage to 
both landlord and tenant) they are frequently ex- 
tended to twenty-one years.”’ 

** 4th. The tithes in kind, paid by the farmers 
to the church ; a tax highly vexatious in its cha- 
racter and oppressive in its effects : and 

‘* 5th. The poor tex, which has become enor- 
mous, and of which the yeomanry pay three 
fourths. Of this tax it has been traly said, that 
it is a powerful instrument of depopulation—a 
barbarous contrivance for checking all national 
industry.”’(6) ' 











[1] A quarter is equal to six bushels, and the average produce 
in wheat and rye 18 bushels per acre. For the whole kingdom 
the deficit is 2,820,000 quarters. See Geographic Mathematic 
art. Great- Britain. 

[2] See the introduction to Dickson's Practical Agriculture, 
2d vol. quarto. 

[3] Marshal, vol. iv. p. 575. 

[4] Dickson’s Practical Agriculture. 

[5] Idem. 











[6] Young’s Tour through Ireland, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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To these causes, assigned by British writers, 
may be added the increase of population, common 
to every nation of Europe, and which in Great- 
Britain is beyond all proportion greater than the 
progress of agriculture ; the augmentation of cat- 
tle, which occasions that of pasturage, and the di- 
minution of tillage ; (7) the establishment of great 
farms at the expense of small ones, and the :nul- 
‘tiplication of parks and pleasure grounds ; and 
lastly, the attraction of great cities, and the conti- 


nual drafts made upon the agricultural population, | 


for the army and navy, and for commerce and 
manufactures. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


{7} Mr. Hume quotes with approbation av author, who com 
plains of the decay of tillage in the reign of Elizabeth, and who 
ascribes it to the increase of pasturage, in consequence of the re+ 
straints imposed on the exportation of grain, while that of but- 
ter, cheese, &c. was free. The history of Europe, if read with 
an eye to public economy, furnishes abundant proof, that the 
areatest obstructions to agriculture have arisen from the inter- 
ference of government. We have here no sly allusion to our 
uwn projects of a state beard of agriculture, of a chymico agri- 
cultural professorship, nor even ofan agricultural college, if the 
treasury in its wealth, and the legislature in its wisdom, should 
deem such institutions nseful or necessary. 








Ducket’s Skim VUoulter Plough. 


From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 


Beimont, May 23, 1814. 

Sir—The enclosed draft of Duckrr’s Skim 
Courter, I think well worthy of insertion, either 
in our memoirs,or the selections annexed to them. 
Mr. Ducket was a distinguisned sand-farmer. He 
is highly eulogized by Arthur Young, and is one 
of the ** three ceLeBratTeD British FaRMERS,.”’ 
whose nuc~aNnpry afforded the subjects of Mr. 
Young’s lecture, read to the Board of Agriculture, 
June 6,1811. Mr. Ducket is much praised for 
the whole of his agriculteral operations ; an:! 
no doubt, deservedly. He had Mr. Young’s ap- 
probation, peculiarly, for his use of long or fresh 
dung, in preference to that rotted. He, with a 
Mr. Arbuthnot, also mentioned in the same _ lec- 
ture, always ploughed, or trenched, deeply for 
‘* depositing manure, without any apprehension cf 
loosing it.” Ifthe practice of using long and fresh 
dung should be extensively introduced here, | 
believe nothing will ensure its success, and guard 
against the ardent heats of our climate, so _ effec- 
tually, as trenching it in with the trench plough ; 
or using the skim coulter described and shown in 
the plate. Whatever may be my opinion on the 
subject, I think it fair and candid to render every 
assistance to those who are desirous of following 
a practice, which has in its favour the weight of 
such respectable authorities. 

By means of this implement, Mr. Young had 
repeatedly seen, on Mr. Ducket’s farm, stubble 
completely turned down ; and crops of turnips, 
&c. instantly put in. Weeds were converted to 
manure. He * oncesaw him turn down a crop 
of rye, six feet high, and immediately roll in tur- 
nips. Notanatom of the rye [green]was visible, 
though the depth of ploughing was only eight in- 
ches.” Long dung, he says, hasbeen ploughed 
in, by other farmers, twelve inches deep. | copy 
what Mr. Young has published relative to Mr. 
Ducket’s practice, many years ago ; and repeated 
in this lecture. But Mr. Young’s long dung. :s 


not the straw aod unfermented mass, applied by 
het and fresh much-farmers. 








** Dependent on the trench plough is Mr. 
Ducket’s system of dunging ; he conceives, and 
l apprehend very justly, that the more dunghills 
are stirred, and turned over and rotted, the more 
their virtue is lost. Itis not a question of straw 
merely wetted ; but good long dung he esteems 
much more than that quantity of short dung,which 
time will convert the former to. 
long may become one of short ; but the two are 
much more valuable than the one. Without the 
TRENCHING PLOUSH, however, his opinion would be 
different. If long dung is ploughed in, in the com- 
mon manner, with lumps and bundles sticking out, 
at many places along every furrow, which lets the 
sun and air into the rest, that seems covered ; he 
thinks, that so used, it is mostly lost, or given to 
the winds. In such a case, short, rotted manure 
would be better covered ; and should be preferred ; 
but with this plough, nothing of this happens ; and 
it enables him to use bis dung in such a state as 
gives him a large quantity, instead of a small one.” 

With the opportunity, thus afforded, of viewing 
voth sides of a question of no small import to 
them, farmers can judge for themselves ; and 
test, by experiment, which practice is the most 
profitable in result ; under the circumstances ot 
climate and situation in which we are placed. If 
they prefer tbe use of long and fresh dung, let 
them pursue the only mode, which is deemed ef- 
fectual, by the most exemplary advocates of this 
practice. Yet, 1 must add, that 1 have trenched 
in long dung, sufficiently deep ; and nevertheless, 
it has become burnt, or fire-fanged, ina dry sea- 
son. Your obedient servant, 

RICHARD PETERS. 
Dr. James Mease, Sec. Phil. Agric. Soc. 
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Assasination of Kotzebue. 

“« We receive daily,says the Gazette de France, 
very curious details relative to the assasination of 
Kotzebue. All agree as to the sort of fanaticism 
which was the cause of it. 

‘¢ The following is an extract of a letter writ- 
ten on the 26th of March, at five o’clock in the 
evening ; it contains very positive facts which 
leave no longer any doubts on the subject :— 

* On the 18th of March last, the stodents of 
Srlanzen assembled in a hoase of recreation, sit 





uated without the town, and deliberated, witb 


‘Two loads of 
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| closed doors, upon the fate to which they should 
subject M. Kotzebue for having attacked the hi 
centiousness Which existed in the Universities, 
and the novel doctrines which, since the events 
of Walsbourg and Gottingen, have made ¢o mucin 
progress among-t the youth of Germany. At 
this secret meeting, the death of the writer, whose 
remarks they so much dreaded, was conspired— 
the students who pronounced the horrid sentence, 
then cast dice fur one who should be charged to 
execute it. Chance, at first, designated five 
who threw between themselves until the lot fell 
upon one—it was the young Sandt, son of a judi- 
cial counsellor, born at Wundtzigel, in Saxony, 
on the borders of Lower Bohemia, who found 
himself charged with what they called, in true 
revolutionary style, the’ material of the crime.— 
Sand set off post from Erlangen on the 21st of 
March, and arrived at Manheim on the 22d at se- 
ven o’clock inthe morning; he took a bath, 
breakfasted at the table d’hote, visited the mag- 
nificent church, the castle and the promenades. 
At four o’clock he called upon M. de Kotzebue. 
who was dressing himself to receive company.— 
The valet-de-chambre told him that his master 
could not be seen. ‘Inform him,’ said Sand, 
‘ that a deputy fi rom the Muses of Erlangen is come 
to visithim.’ M.de Kotzebue begged him to 
wait, and gave orders to serve him with coffee, 
&c. and sent him a pipe filled with Virginia tobac- 
co. Kotzebue, when only half dressed, caused 
this pretended Deputy of the muses to be introdu- 
ced, went to meet hii at the door, received him 
with distinction, took from him a paper which he 
presented to him, and, whilst he was perusing it, 
fell, pierced with a stiletto. The billet contain- 
ed the following sentence -—‘ Sentence of death, 
pronounced on the 18th of March, by the University 
of Erlangen, and carried into excution on the 23d 
March, by the present bearer.’ 


Manuet, April 4. 


Sandt still lives in the midst of much suffering 
and uncertainty. This young fanatic had refused 
to endure an operation which might have saved 
his life ; it was accomplished yesterday, one can- 
not yet judge its success. Previous to commit- 
ting his crime, Sandt wrote a letter from 10 to 12 
pages to his relations, but it did not arrive until 
after the consummation of his crime. The fol- 
lowing are fragments of it, which but too forcibly 
attest the extent to which his reason and heart 
had been perverted by the doctrines of a sect 
which labors to overturn all notions of right and 
wrong :— 

** Rejoice then, you who love me so well, 
when you shall hear of the grand blow which J 
have struck. Long have I pondered on the hap- 
piness of my country ; the day is come when we 
must lay aside thinking for acting. gr the last 
iwenty years, and particularly since the glorious 
1813, the regeneration of Germanic Life has 
proceeded very well. Of all the writers of the 
day, Kotzebue is the most pernicious ; for no 
one understood better to cradle us into our an- 
cient and disgracefil sleep. Every day, he 
heaps treason on treason ; but it is no longer by 
writings, »nd by discourses, that he onght to be 
answered ; and it is | who am charged wit) it— 
The more I contemplite the glory which awaits 
me, the more | perceive myself desirous of me- 








riting it.” 


























































































ALBANY: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1819. 
a ASSASSINATION. 

* The assassination of Korzesve, one of the most 
distinguished of the modern authors of Germany, | 
took place some months before the establishment 
But as that extraordinary 











of Tue Proven Boy. 
genius has probably been known to many cf our 
readers, through the medium of his fame or his 
works, the account of his prematyre death, by 
the hands of a young fanatic, if nota character of 
still blacker dye, may be well worthy of a place 
in our columns. It will be found in the prece- 
ding page. Korzreve was the author of many 
dramatic works, and several other works of fic- 
tion and romance. He was likewise author of 
many political essays, letters, &c. particularly 
whilst employed, as he was, for many years, by 
the Russian government, both under Catherine, 
(whose favour he enjoyed) and ber successors, 
He wasa 
German by birth, but married a Russian lady, of 


Paut and the present ALEXANDER 
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and satisfied that any further effort would be fruit- 
less, he gave up the body to the hands of the co- 
roner. ‘The Doctor was assisted by several per 

sons, who manifested the utmost zeal and huma- 
nity. Would to God we could say the same of 
sume others ; for it is a melancholly fact—a fact, 
which, for the honor of human nature,we blush to 
record, that whilst Dr. ‘Townsend and Ebenezer 
Baldwin, Esq. with their assistants, were bringing 
the body from the place where the catastrophe 
happened, to the south market, a very consider- 
able distance, they asked for, and were refused 
admittance into several houses. But for this, who 
can say, that the life of the unfortunate stranger 
night not have been preserved! ‘To the families 
in the immediate vicinity of the market, every 
acknowledgement is due for their solicitude on 
the occasion, and the promptitude with which 
they furnished every necessary aid—but in vain. 
The spirit of the hapless stranger had taken flight 
for its immortal mansion, where the Angel of mer- 
cy,we trust, will not shut the door against it, though 
man may have refused the rights of humanity to 
the body which it tenanted here! 





THUNDER STORM. 
- On Saturday evening last this city was visited by an unusual- 
ly severe thunder storm which lasted for nearly three quarters 





noble family ; and since his death it has been as- 
serted, that the melancholly event was owing to 
his being considered a spy upon his native coun- 
try, inthe pay of Russia ; and that his assassin 
took upon himself to avenge the public. But 
such private avengers of public wrongs, are not 
now clothed in the splendor, which the annals of 
Greece and Rome have thrown over some great 
names ; anda modern Harmonious, ARISTOGITON, 
Brutus or Cassius, is pretty sure to expiate his. 
deed upon the scaffold or the gallows, instead of 
meeting with an Aporneosis, or being handed 
down to posterity, on the page of history, as a 
patriot or public benefactor. Thus the fa- 
shions of the world pass away, or change with the 
various revolutions of public opinion ; and what 
is patriotism and public justic in one age, is per- 
fidy and crime in another. But peace to the 
names of Korzesue. As a citizen, he belonged 
to Germany—and we hope it may appear that he 
never betrayed his country. As a great genius, 
and a philosopher, he was the property of man- 
kind ; and human nature claims him as one of her 
brightest ornaments. Oblivion to his frailties—- 
immortality to his virtucs. 





CASUALTY. 

On Tuesday evening a young man, a stranger 
in this city, by the name of Rice, a shoemaker, 
was drowned at Quackenbush’s dock. He was 
bathing, and probably seized by the cramp. He 
had been under water about 30 or 40 minutes. 
when his body was brought up by a young lad 
who dove after it. The body was brought to the 
old South Market place, where Dr. TOWNSEND 
made every possible exertion to restore anima- 


of an hour. The atmosphere appeared to be completely sur- 
charged with the electric fluid. ‘The flashes were incessant and 
the roar of the thunder tremendous, while the rain feil in tor- 
rents. Fortunately no material damage was sustained in this 
city. The lightning struck near a group of persons, but all es 
caped unhurt, save two who were knocked down by the shock, 
and experienced a temporary illness. On the same evening a 
number of buildings (report says a house and two barns) were 
burnt by the lightning in the town of Schodack, Rensselaer 
county. A man by the name of Moody was killed by the light- 
ning in the town of Stillwater, Saratoga county Mr. Moody 
was walking the street with a neighbour when this melancholly 
accident occurred. He hasleft a wife, family of children, and 
a numerous acquaintance to lament his deati.—Aeguster. 
The fires alluded to in the preceding article, 
were not in Schodack. The editor of the Plough 
Boy was in that town during the storm, and it was 
as violent there as it was here. We believe there 
was no fire in Schodack. But the barn of Mrs. 
Van Dyc::, widow of Lawrence Van Dyck, of 
Kinderhook, was struck by the lightening, and 
burnt to the ground, with a large quantity of grain 
and bay just harvested, a waggon, &c. &c. The 
barn of Mr. Sutherland, of Chatham, containing 
1000 bushels of grain, 500 of which was wheat, 
and those of Mr. George Schreville, of Westerlo, 
avd Mr. Jonathan Sherrill of Greenville, both 
filled with hay and grain, were destroyed at the 
same time, by the same means. Whilst we min- 
«le our regrets with those of the unfortunate sut- 
ferers, we wonld earnestly join the editor of the 
Boston Centinel in his late recommendation to 
farmers to guard their barns by lightening rods. 
ihe trifling expense of a rod would have saved 
Mr. Sutherland’s barn and 100 bushels of grain! 
Krother Plongh Boys, we beg of you to lose no 
time in procuring a cheap defence of your pro- 
perty against the most destructive element. 





Extract of a letter from an intelligent farmer, to the editor, 
dated Paiterson, Putnam county, July 21. 

_ Dear Sir—T have been much engaged with farming business 
since I got home; but [ shall extend the circulation of your pa- 
ner in considerable numbers, in this section of the country. — 
The crops of wheatand rye are very abundantin this county,and 

futchess. Corn and summer crops look very promising. Our 
meaduws are not so abundantly clothed with grass as they were 
ihe last season. Our apple orchards have scarcely any apples 
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ou thom. Cider, I think, will command a great price this fall. 
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Weekly Summary. 
If the sentiments expressed in various circles 
on the 4th of July, be received as evidence of public opinion, a 
vast majority of the Union are in favour of supporting, with 
zeal and energy, Internal Improvements and Domestic Manu- 
factures, as the main pillars of our national prosperity. 

From New-York, August 2, we are told, that 
the Thermometer stood on the ee Saturday at 99 de. 
grees, and on Sunday at 101 1- The place of observation, 
the u, per part of the city, on the north side of a house, in the 
piazza, an open space in front of 100 feet, filled with grass and 
mulberry. At the same place, on the garden house, painted 
white, and exposed to the sun, it rove to 124each day. The 
highest degree of previous heat was on the 21st of June, 9% 
degrees. The instrument used is one of the best. 

The rot is among the Cotton in Georgia and 
South Carolina—but the extent of the mischief is not known. 

The question of division between Maine and 
Massachusetts, is now settled by the votes, taken agreeably to 
law. Maine takes her stand in the Union. — 

There were 67 deaths in Baltimore, in the 
week ending the 2d inst. Adults 28. Children 39. But the 
medical faculty, by their committee, report a good generaj 
state of health. ; 

The deaths in New-York, the week ending on 
the 31st ult. 73. 14 men, 16 women, 21 boys and 22 girls. 

Mr. Gourlay, who bas so long been engaged in 
preaching political reform in Canada, is at length lodged by 
government in one of the cells of Niagara jail; and the editor 
of the Niagara Spectator. for publishing one of Mr.Gourlay’s late 
Addresses to the People, is likewise in custody 

We have flattering reports of the progress of 
the Western and Northern Canals. Governor Clinton, and the 
other commissioners, are now busy on the Western route. 

The Onondaga Salt works improve by experi- 





‘ence. The present season will produce an increased quantity, 
| and of superior quality 


Revenue estimated at 60,000 dollars, 
which belongs to the Canal Fund. 

The Oxford Gazette represents the Silver 
Lake Bank, as having gone the way of some other banks. The 
Silver Lake, we presume, has turned out to be nothing more 
substantial than pure and wholesome water. A shining name, 
but a short date. 

The Secretary of the Navy left New-York for 
Washington, on the 4th inst. A meeting of the cabinet is 
talked of 


Capt. Porter is appointed to the command of 
the Columbus, of 74 guns 

Worthy of Imitation.—The Trustees of the 
Transylvania University have recommended the clothingof the 
students in domestic manufactures. 

From Newport, R. 1. July 31, we learn that 
commissioners had arrived there to survey the harbour and bay, 
with a view to a naval depot. No harbour in the Union offers 
greater advantages for sucha purpose. 

The land lately annexed to the state of Ten- 
nessee, by purchase from the Cherokees, contains 1600 square 
miles, or upwards of 1,000,000 acres, fit for cultivation. 

We have farther particulars of the storm at 
Catskill on Monday se’nn:ght The body of Mr. June has 
been found. He fell a victim to parental affection. But his 
daughter, supposed to have been lost with him, is safe. S. Root, 
Esq. atthe base of the Catsk:ll mountains, lost 70 merino 
sheep. The tannery of Mr. T. Brett, was destroyed. Mr. 
Jones lost his grist mill At Wolcotsville, a sma!l stream rose 
so high as to sweep away a distillery, a plaster mill, and a grist 
mill—loss estimated at 1°.000 dollars. The village of Jeffer- 
son suffered in its paper mill, and two houses were undermined, 
their oe thrown down, and the gardens, fences, &. de- 
stroyed. 

Orrill Brock, keeper of the Richmond Va. 
Hotel, hung himself on the 22d ult in one of the upper rooms 
of that building. He had quarreled with a drunken mau, who 
intruded himself into the Hotel; and had given him several 
blows with a stick. The man went home (a distance of 40 
miles) and died. The unfortunate Brock, fearing that he 
might be arraigned for murder, came to the fatal resolution of 
hanging himself. 

ry. . 

Poms Pavt, a negro man, is travelling thro” 


the Union, as a gospel missionary. He has been detected as 
an impostor 


_Piracy.-—Newspapers are now constantly filled 
with accounts of highwaymanship on the great highway of na- 
tions, the ocean ; and, what. is somewhat unfortunate for the 
Patriots of South America, this sort of robbery is usually car- 
ried on under a pretended colour of their authority. The gene- 
ral peace in Europe has thrown many seamen out of employ.— 
They are usually as unfit for living on land as a land-lubber 








(the seaman's phrase) is for living on the sea. About a hun- 


} dged years ago, when ageneral.time of peace prevailed in Eu- 
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ope, the trade of piracy became prevalent. We remember to 
have read the history of the pirates of those times; and what is 
eonsolatory to justice, the pirates generally met with their due 
reward; they were usually destroyed in attempts to take them, 
or were afterwards duly punished. Among this flagitious race 
was a famous pirate called Blackbeard, (his real name was Ed- 
ward Peach) who infested the waters of Pamlico and Albemarle 
sounds, in North Carolina. The respectable and scientific his- 
torian of that state finishes sufficient proof, that Charles 
Eden, the then governor of that state, and his secretary, were 
connected with Blackbeard and his piracies. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, one of the principal towns in North Carolina 1s 
called Edenton, after this same Charles Eden! 

A college for the education of youth belonging 
to the society of Friends, has lately been established at Provi- 
dence. An institution of this kind has been much needed 
among the friends, as we think that respectable society have not 
heen sufficiently attentive to education. No people whatever 
surpass the friends for good morals, but they have not been 
equally conspicuous for their erudition. 

The steam-boat Calhoun has not been found 
able to stem the present current of the Mississippi, and has 
fallen back to the mouth of the Ohio. 

Province of Texas.—It would seem that set- 
tlers ave rapidly pouring into that country, no doubt with a 
view of bolding it independent of Spain: A gentleman in New- 
York is informed by hiscorrespondent on Red river, that ‘ two 
grand expeditions are now on their way for tie Spanish country. 
300 families are now making ready to take possession of that 
part of the Red river thatis within the Spanish Ines as fixed by 
the late treaty.” We have no doubtthat the Province in ques- 
tion will soon contain a force which, for daring enterprise, when 
powerfully stimulated, as they must be from motives of inter- 
est, will so act in union and concert as perhaps to bid defiance 
to any power from Spain to dislodge them. Needy and despe- 
rate adventurers, enterprising men, Choice spirits, &c. &c. will 
lock into that quarter from every direction. 

We see frequent accounts of barns being bur- 
ned this season. . 

The Military road from Nasliville (Tenn.) to 
New-O:leans is expected to be completed this season. It shortens 
the distance between the two places 300 miles, and it ts said it 
will be of great importance to that part of the country. 

The Sea Serpent is frequently seen again. 

Thirty-six steam-boats, from 54 to 500 tons 
burden, now ply from New-Orleans up the Mississippi. 

A silver mine is said to be discovered 10 or 20 
niles east of Baltimore. : 

A new steam-boat, lately built at New-York, 
has reached Norfolk, in 43 hours. Distance about 400 miles— 
350, or more, of the distance by sea 

A report that the Indians of Mictigan are un- 
friendly, is contiadicted in a Detroit paper. . 

The long continued drought in the neighbour- 
nood of New- York has so much cut up the products of the gar- 
dens and pastures there, that garden stuffs, milk, butter, &c. is 
very high—butter two and nine pence a pound, aud vegetables 
equally high. A good time to send in the superabundant pro- 
ducts of the north. 
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FOREIGN. 


Our Franklin, 74 gun ship, has been visited, at 
Naples, by the Emperor of Austria aud the King of Naples, and 
several other dignitaries of tie continent, and by several Bri- 
tish Noblemen, Admirals, &c. who were all highly gratified, and 
nota littie surprised at our:mprovements in naval architectuie. 
‘The character of our country Jost nothing, and gained much, 
bv those visits to the Franklm. They were, however, attended 
with a serious affair ‘The Grand Chamberlain of the Em- 
press of Austria, fel) down the main hatchway, and broke his 
Jez very badly It was set by Dr. Salter, of the Franklin, who, 
in conformity to the Coifstitution of the United States, refused 
a handsome preseut from the Emperor on the occasion, 

The elevation of Don Onis, in the Spanish 
cabinet, is viewed by the editors of the Wutional Inielligencer 
as favoravie to the «imate rat:fication of our Spanish ‘Treaty. 
as that gentleman was the negociator of the ‘Treaty at Wash- 
ington. on the pari of Spam. 

Charles Sandt, the murderer of Kotzebue, died 
at Maniein, op the 3uth April last. The last word he spoke 

“was fecrmanica. 

Lemucl Gifford, lite of the brig Mary, of New- 
Bedivid, ha- been ransomed from the Arabs, and arrived at 
Ay itore, on tee 2°th of May, em good healtin. 

In frelid dinen and thread has) been made 
from the plaut calles the veléde, a plant that grew luxuriautly in 
much of the meh mackyv lands in the uorthern and western 
part of this state, while the tands were covered with the ria 
tive growth of tmber Tre account fran Lreland oso that the 
flos. ov bark. of the nettle, is fowl eather sooerter to tbat of 
flax for the above parpa-es. ‘t's bel evel taat the vetile us 
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product; that it willprovably equal hemp in this respect, wists 
its bark will prove inferior to that of no plant whatever in the 
fineness of its texture. A scientific gentleman of this state, 
some years since, patented the exclusive culture of the nettle; 
but we have not heard that any steps have been taken by him, 
or apy others under bis patent, to avail themselves of a mono- 
poly In growing this plant in this state. 
valuable plant bas been too much neglected 


> 


used to grow to the height, frequently, of 4 or 5 feet; and if a 


vating the land, what might be expected from the culture of 
this plant in the manner that hemp is usually cultivated. We 
should be fond of giving our readers some farther information 
on this subject. 

Important discovery.—It has been discovered, 
at i’arts, that the Pyro-ligneous Acid, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of wood, has the prope:ty of prevénting the putrifaction of 
flesh of any kind. It 1s sufficient to plunge the meat for a few 
moments into this acid, when even sligitly empyrumatic, to 
preserve the meat as long as you desire. {1 well not only stop 
putrifaction wien commeneett, but will restore tainted flesh to 
its original sweetness. From hence we see the reason that 
smoke is a preservative of meat, and that smoking wood will 
preserve itfrom worms. This discovery will be sound of great 
importance mthe saving of meat. Charcoal bas a somewhat 
similar effect on neat, aud will help to restore that which is 
taisted. 
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OBITUARY. 


DIED, at Baltimore, on the 15th inst. Capt. John Shrim, in 





known 3d, or Baltrmore brigade, and for 25 years commanded | 
the oldest volunteer company in this city —it was also one of the 
best; and though often enticed to beave it and claim the higher , 
rank to which he was entitled, he never would quit it. He was | 
interred with military honors, by the Jth regiment, and attenc- . 
ed tothe ** naryow house” by a large concourse of citizens. 
Niles. 
Ip Pittsield, Verniont, in June last, general Fsrael Keith 
In the war of the revolution he was an aid to 
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der proper cultivation, will be found much superior to fax in 





| major-general Heath, and an assistant adjutant-general. 


aged about 70. 


In the town of Hope, district of Maine, on the 17th of June 
last, Samuel Payson, aged 85. He served three campaigns in 
the French wars; and onthe memorable 19th April, 1775, was 
at his plough in Sharon, when he received the intelligence of | 
the slaughter at Lexington, when he immediately took his horse 
from the plough, and proceeded to muster the minute men he 


commanded, aud marched to drive in the enemy. Soon after; 
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he raised a company of volunteers for the service of the United! | 
States. Not satisfied with this, he sold his farm, loaned themo- 
ney to the town to pay her quota of soldiers, received payment 
in a depreciated paper money, and then emigrated to the dis- 
trict of Maine, and commencad the settlement of the wilder- 
ness. 

At Sharon, Schoharie county, on the Ist inst. Mrs. RHODA 
WEBB, consort of Mr. Joseph Webb, in the 62d year of her age. 
A FEW copies of Watson’s History of the Berk- 

shire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post-Office. 


OHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Law, 
has removed to No. 93, Pearl-street, two doors north of 
Messrs. Websters & Skinners’ Book-store. 
Albany, June 17, 1819. 


JONAS HARRISON, 
TTORNEY at Law, one door north of the 
Court-House, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ENGRAVING 
And Copperplate Printing. 


PSNHE Subscribers have removed to No. 55, 
STATE-STREET, a few doors below their old stand, 
where they coutinue the above business in its various branches 
“row the experience they have had in bank note and other en- 
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faving, they are enabled to solicit the patronage of their friends 
aud tie public, with a full belief, that all orders in their line 
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vtil ve executed to the satisfaction of those who may employ 


RAWDON & BALCH. 


haem. 


Albany, August J, 1819. 
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the 57th year of his age. He was the oldest soldier of the well | 
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thick forest coukl afford such a growth, and that without culti- | 
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lhereccired 
| cheGiencral Post Office, until Sa urday, the 2d of Ocioler nevi 
| 1. From Peekskilt by Crain Poud to Somerstown, once a 
| week, 14 miles. 

Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at Son 
erstown by 9 am. 

Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arriveat Peckskillby 5 p » 

2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. 

Leave Pine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 ai and arrive at Nort)» 
| Amenia by 8 am. 
| Leave North Amenia at 10 a m and arrive at Pine Plains by 
noon 

3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 28 miles 

Leave Deposit every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2 p m. 

Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 a m and arrive at De 
posit by 6 p -n. 

4. From Albany by Spencertown to Sheffield, Ms. 43 miles. 

Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6am and arrive at Shet- 
field by 6 p m. 

Leave Sheffield every Thursday at 6 a mand arrive at Alba- 
ny by 6 pon, 

5. From Troy by Brons€ick, Grafton and Petersburgh ta 
Will.amstown, Ms. once a week, 28 1-2. 

Leave Troy every Monday at 10am and arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 p m. 

Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a mand arriv: at 
Troy by 2 pm. 

6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. 





Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at6am and arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. 

Leave Utica every Thursday at 6a m and arrive at Schene: 
tady on Friday by 6 pm. 

7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. 
Leave Cherry Valley every Tuesday at 5a mand arrive a’ 


'| Worcester by 11 @ m. 


Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm 

8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgin, Berlin and Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 

Leave Cambridge every 

Leave Lebanon every 

9. From Waterford by Orange & Jono’s to Ba)iston Spa, once 
a week, 20 miles. 

Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Pallston Spa by 11 a m. 

Leave Ballston Spa at 2p m and arrive atWaterford by 7p m 

19. From Waterloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
a week. 

Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6a mand arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 

Leave Fort Glasgow every Saturday at 6 a mand arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 p m. 

11. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Ellicottsville in 
Cattaragus county. 

Leave South Nunda every Friday at 64 m and arrive at Ell: 
cottsville by 6 p m. 

Leave Ellicottsville every Saturday at 6 a mand arsive at 
South Nunda‘by 6 p m. 

NOTES. 


1. The Post-master General may expedite the mails and altec 
the times for arrival and departure at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the contract, he stipulating an adequate compensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be occasioned thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular tine is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed im the contract, 
the contractor shail forfeit one dellar; and if thedelay continue 
until the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- 
ble the amount allowed for carrying the mail one trip shall be in- 
eurred, unless it shall be made to appear that the delay was oc- 
casioned by unavoidable accident; in which case the amount 
of pay for the trip, will, inall_ cases, be forfeited and retained. 

4. Persons making proposals are desired to state their prices 
by the year. Those who contract will receive their pay quar- 
terly—in the months of May, August, November, and Feb- 
ruary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 

5. No other than a free white person shall be employed to 
convey the mail. es 

6. Where the proposer intends to convey the mail in the body 
of a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 

7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
which amounts to the loss of a trip. 

9. The distaice sta‘ed are such as have been communica- 
ted to this office, and some of them are doubtless incarrect; 
on this subject the contractor must inform himself; no alteration 
will be made in the pay ov account of any error in this respect. 

9. The contracts are to be im operation on the first day of 
January next; and to end December 31, 1820. 

" RETURN J- MEIGS, Jr. Post-master General. . 








General Post Office, Washington City, May 26, 1819. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 


Gorrecied Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 












































Per From To Remarks 
iD. C.D. C. 
ASHES, Pot -.-.------ Ton}!92 50 Dull. 
Pearl ee eoaceqgcedsn”® i10 ” 
BEEF, Mess ---------- bbl | 9 75/ 10 
Prime--------- - 8 8 12 
Cargo ----++-+-->- 5 50 
LUTTER, first quality - - - - - Ib 11 14 
——— for exportation - - - - 8 
CANDLES, mould - ---* --- 18 19 
Dipped ---+---+-- 17 
Sperm.---+---+-+-- 40 42 
———— Wax -----+---- 60 
CHEESE, American = - - - - - - 5 8 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 23 
——_———— Boston, No. 1. - - - - 18 23 
—— Albany------- 20 23; 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
———. White shirting - - - - - yard 14 18 
——- Brown do------ 12 13 
—— 3-4 checks------- 16 18) 
7-8 do---+---- 21 22) 
4-4 do ------- 24 26 
Stripes -------- 16 17 
Plaids --------- 16 18 
Bed-ticks - - ----- 28 36 
———— Chambrays ------ 4 15 
FEATHERS ---------- lb 56 68 
FISH, Dry Cod --------- cwt | 2 50} 2 87 
— scale ----+---- 3 
—— Pickled Cod -------- bb] | 3 50) 4 
—_— scale --+--+-+--- 2 
— Salmon --------+-+-- 15 
— Fall mackrel No. 1 - - - 7 25 
—— O +++ 5 50 
— No.3 ---- 5 
—-— Southern shad No. 1 - -- 5 50 
— Connecticut mess shad - - 7 25 75 
— Herrings - - - - + - 2 50 


FLAX - - - - += + + = +] Ib 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -jcask/ 13 
rough - + - = 12 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 
-~— New-York superfine - jbbl.| 4 
— Philadelphia - - - 5 
-—— Baltimore - - - 5 
-—— Richmond - - - - 5 

3 ra) = 

2 

3 
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~—  Middlings, fine . é 
—~+ Ryeflour -— - ° . 
—— Indian meal - « é 
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— —— in hogsheads 800 | 15 15 50 
—— Wheat, North River bus. 75 87 
oe Southern, new 94 
-— Barley ° . . 53 56 
— ts . > . . 37 
GLASS, Amer. Me hy ‘ -jbox | & 
>. Fm. . 9 
- 10 12 ‘ e 10 
GLUE , , e , Ib 10 15 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. » {25lb] 4 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ° ° Ib 10 12 
— North River ° 9 10 
HEMP, Water rot . e Ton 
Dew rot . ‘ ° 150 
HOGSLARD . ° P Ib 10 
HONEY . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 15 16 
HOPS Istand 2d sort . ‘ 6 8 
IRON, American ‘ - |Ton} 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak , Mft | 18 
North River pine . ‘ 16 17 
Yellow pine... ‘| 18 20 
Albany pineb’ds . - |pie. 18 
Scantling, pine Mft | 14 15 
a oa ° ° 25 


-—— Oak timber " ‘ sa. ft 20 25 




















——— Shingles, cypréss . - {1000; 4 
—_ — pine . . 3 3 50 
——— Staves, pipe . . ‘ 54 
a GAS. 6 43 
—— ed bbl . . . 22 
—— + — ROhhd ‘ 25 
—w— Hhd heading. . : 50 
ae. eee hoops . . 25 30 
OIL, Linseed > . | gal 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS... Ton} 4 75 
PORK, Cargo. . . . | bbl] 9 9 50 
Prime. ‘ ‘ 10 62) 11 
Mess . ‘ é 13 50} 14 
SOAP White . ‘ Ib 13 15 
Brewn . e : 9 1] 
WAX, Bees, white A 55 60 
yellow.. ° | 3] 324 


New-York, July 11, 1820, 
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And Copperplate Printing. 


| 4 ele Subscriber continues the engraving and 
Copperplate printing, in its various bsanches, at No. 82, 
| State-stroeet. Having for several vears printed the bills of the 
| principal banks in this state, whose patronage he continues to 
_receive, from a conviction that, by his care oftheir plates, he 
| yields them tw thousand impressions more than they formerly 
| received, he can offer no better recommendation to the public 
for the faithful execution of all printing in ‘his line, that they 
may please to favour him with. 
L. LEMET. 





Alhany, July 17, 1819. 


$40,000. 


By authority of Congress. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECOND CLASS. 











SCHEME. 
100 Prizes of D. 1,000 is D. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
2 do. 10,090 20,000 
4 do 5,000 20,000 
20 = do. 500 10,000 
60 do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104,000 
D. 300,000 
10,000 Tickets, at 30 dolls. 300,000 


PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 
First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 floating from 1st day’s drawing. 


1 do 5,000 do 5th do. 
1 do. 45,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do. 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do. 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s drawing, and 
will regulate that of the above prizes. 

The drawing willcommence at the city of Washington, in the 
month of October next, positively, unless the sale of Tickets will 
allow it to be done sooner. 

Cash will be promptly advanced for prizes, at either of D. 
GILLESPIE’S United States Lottery Office, No. 114 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, New-York; Ne. 11 South Third, be- 








tween Chesnut and Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, City of Washington. 

This splendid Lottery being under the authority of the United 
States, and the prizes all floating as specified, offers the greatest 
inducements to venders and adventurers. As the tickets can 
be sold in any part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either of the above offices, from ven- 
ders, associates, or individuals, for Tickets or chances, will re- 


ceive thankful atteation, from 
D. GILLESPIE, 


* ,* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 


certain lands liable to he sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 





| to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
' grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 





The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 


| forty-eight hours after the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 


receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re. 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective. 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the landg 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall*at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in, 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provistons of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled “*an act providing more efiectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes’’ passed A pril 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there. 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 
A SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 


age, wanted as an apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 

ness. None need apply unless well recommended, and one from 

the country would be preferred. Enquire at No. 437, South 
Market-street, of ALEXANDER M‘HARG. 

Albany, July 2, 1819. ; 


PHYSIOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


_s«-L. LEMET, 
ESPECFULLY informs the ladies and gentle- 


men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Crayon as large 
as life, and engraves them ofa reduced size in a new and elegant 
style. The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol- 
Jars for ladies, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 

For further particulars apply at his house, No. $2 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen. 

June 5, 1819. 


EAGLE AIR FURNACE. 


(RDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors ; ‘who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 

Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mills, oflate im- 
provement ; large and small Caldrons ; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general asgortmentof Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chant and Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &c. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 


N.B. A constant supply of Liverroot and: 


Vireinta COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 
we 


ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


F- COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of. 
every description, which will Le neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 




















THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





